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At a meeting of the Senior Class op Brown University, held 
in the Committee Room of the First Baptist Meeting-House, it was 
mianimously 

Voted, That the President of the Class appoint a Committee to 
solicit of the Orator and Poet of Class Day their productions, and make 
all necessary arrangements for the publication of the same. 



E. B. HAMLIN, > r^u^^^^^^ 

F. B. GREENE. 5 ^^^'^'^^ 
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" What we know about Class printing.'' 



8 ORATION. 

was unable to perpetuate itself in the progress of the race. 
Koman civilization, reversing the Hebrew civilization, ele- 
vated the political but crushed the religious element of human 
nature. Here was development of society, but not of indi- 
viduals. The citizens had no idea, no will, no religion, but 
that of the State. 

From this laet civilization, modified and strengthened by 
the infusion of the Germanic spirit of individualism, and 
governed and directed by Christianity, sprang European or 
modem civilization, — a civilization bom amid the struggles 
of principles of every kind, monarchical, aristocratic, demo- 
cratic and religious. These principles, however, are sec- 
ondary. They have been controlled and directed by a great 
primary principle, which forms the foundation granite upon 
which modem society has been built. This principle or truth 
is the imity of humanity ; a truth which has been the plane 
in which all secondary principles have acted upon mankind 
like converging forces, giving as a resultant, progress in its 
direction. It is therefore this truth of the Unity of Human- 
ity which we wi§Ji to consider to-day. We shall endeavor 
to trace its origin, seek out the causes of its development, 
illustrate its advance through the centuries, consider it in its 
present stage of progress, and discern in the light of its 
teachings our duty as men. 

The conception of the Unity of Humanity is of compara- 
tively modem origin. Antiquity failed to grasp it. True, 
the Roman Legislators did, to some exent, recognize the 
rights of men as men, in their Praetorian edicts and Lex 
NatursB, but still to them a man in the honest sense of the 
word, a vivy was ever a Roman. Within the enchanted circle 
of Roman citizenship, all men were equally great, and all 
possessed the same glorious privileges ; without this circle all 
were barbarians without immunities, and with but few rights. 
The general law of antiquity seems to have been person- 
ality and selfishness. Every n[ian's hand was against his 
neighbor. States built up their power upon the ruin of rival 
States and the slavery of their people. But with Christianity 
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ba&is of human action seems never to have been advanced by- 
its most devoted exponents. But could thi^ have been done ? 
^ Was there not a defect in the theory itself? Its conception 
of man's unity was one which swallowed up individuality, — 
it was an intellectual creation. Yet we would not derogate 
from the realistic idea of a personal and complete Humanity, 
for it was the germ of civilization's grandest principle, the 
fountain head whence started the fertilizing streams of his- 
toric science. Just as the mythical and fabulous theory of 
an undiscovered country lying someiwhere in the far distant 
West, furnished to the genius and perseverance of Columbus 
the basis of his discovery of the New World and the grand 
results that have flowed therefrom; just as the theory of 
gravitation, so vaguely and indefinitely defined, furnished the 
principle from which the genius of Newton deduced a law, 
which alike governs the flow of the tiny streamlet over its 
mossy bed and the grand sweep of suns and systems through 
the realms of space, so this theory of the Unity of Human- 
ity was i9odified and developed ; and as man's knowledge of 
the relations of individuals and the principles of society be- 
came, under the teachings of history, more extended and 
correct, as his observation and generalizp^tion of essentials in 
external nature and in man himself became, under the guid- 
ance of the inductive philosophy, more acute and precise, 
then it was the mirage of the scholastic unity, so beautiful to 
the eye of the intellect, yet so unsatisfying to the thirst of 
the soul, became changed into an oasis of fertile fields and 
perennial fountains, where the traveler on the desert of spec- 
ulation might quench his thirst and rest his weary limbs. 

It was, we have said, by the teachings of nature and his- 
tory that this theory was modified and realized. • K we turn 
to the physical world, we find unity stamped upon it in 
characters too distinct to be mistaken. Whether we survey 
the graceful lily or the blushing rose, the bounding deer or 
the tawny lion, the brilliant dolphin or the soaring eagle, we 
find each embodying a distinct conception. Each species 
contains under its superficial differences of individuals a unity 
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Under the modifying and developing power of these le». 
sons, the great truth of man's physical and spiritual unity 
has been changed from an imperfect conception to a govern- 
ing reality ; from a unity of substance to a unity of structure, 
faculties and sentiments. Creatures of the same Supreme 
Being, subjects of the same moral law, men see that they are 
bound together by a chain of brotherhood whose golden 
links alone can sustain the strain of social existence and 
social progress. This is the gi*eat truth which forms the 
basis of the civilization of the nineteenth century, the comer 
stone of all Christian society ; a truth which genius has de- 
tected and uncovered as it lay half buried beneath the debris 
of social evil and human selfishness. 

Every century since the Christian era attests its influence 
and progress. Advanced by the study of the Justinian Code, 
it burst the bonds of the slaves at Bologna, furnishing to 
modem times the first great act of emancipation. Through 
the extension of observation and intercourse caused by the 
crusades, it transformed the Mahometan from a monster into 
an equal and fellow being, led Louis VII of France to declare 
the equal right of all men to their liberty ; caused the Count 
of Valois to emancipate his serfs in the name of equality and 
fraternity, and swept away feudalism, which as the embodi- 
ment of privilege was its greatest foe. Favored by the 
reaction against the cruelties and atrocities practiced in the 
wars of the sixteenth century, it made a great advance, re- 
sulting in the rise of international law, a monument of its 
triumph more sublime and more lasting than any that mark 
the victories of a Caesar or a Bonaparte. Like every other 
great truth, it touched the heart of Shakespeare, calling 
forth the outburst of Shylock: "Hath not a Jew eyes? 
Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions ; fed with the same food, hurt with the same weap- 
ons, subject to the same disease, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer that a 
Christian is? If you prick us do we not bleed? IS. you 
tickle us do we not laugh, and if you poison us do we not 
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stage of development to which the practical application of 
this truth has attained. Our civil war was a struggle of 
principles. The truth of the unity of Humanity and the 
fact of Slavery stood opposed. The contest that followed 
was terrible. But the truth triumphed ; and as four million 
freedmen, their fetters melted in the hot flames of civil strife, 
stood erect in all the joy of recreated manhood, and poured 
out their hallelujahs of praise and thanksgiving to God, what 
widow and what orphan, what father and what mother of the 
dear ones who fought, bled and died to redeem these did not 
feel their hearts thrill at the grandeur of the work of which 
they had been partakers. Again, when the devouring flame 
swept over the ill-fated city of Chicago, seeming to drag only 
destruction in its train, it caused a breeze of adversity to 
spring up, which extended over land and sea, swept the 
strings of the JEolian harp of Humanity and called forth 
strains of sympathy from the whole world, from the templed 
hills of Asia to the gold-lined peaks of California. 

These facts are the expression of the world's highest civili- 
zation as it exists in this year of our Lord eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two ; the measure of the influence which the 
idea of man's unity is exerting upon society to-day. Grrant- 
ing that all these changes have been produced by circum- 
stances and positive institutions, yet we affirm with Castellar, 
" The history of facts is but the echo of the history of ideas.** 
It is with ideas that modem historians have to deal ; facts 
and institutions are only illustrations of their changes and 
progress. Standing face to face with history, under the full 
blaze of its revelations, deceived neither by slight discrepan- 
cies in regard to facts nor by partisan explanation of events, 
but seeking beneath social phenomena and positive institu- 
tions the principles that have created or modified them, we 
see that this truth has been the ruling power, the governing 
principle, the controlling idea in the progress of the last 
eighteen centuries. Nations, dynasties, creeds and institu- 
tions have all been parts of the vast mechanism moved by it, 
each performing its allotted end, and then giving place to 
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with the law of action and re-action when a person springs 
from its surface , just so surely is the whole race affected by 
the life of each individual. For mankind is but the aggre- 
gate of individuals, and the condition of the parts must ever 
determine the condition of the whole. 

K then character be so essential to your influence upon 
society, its formation merits your most carefal attention. 
Character is the state of the soul itself, determined by habits 
formed under the combined operation of the soul's nature 
and external circumstances. The history of civilization is 
the history of great characters. They have raised humanity 
to higher and higher planes of right ; have been the leaven 
that has leavened the mass. Their minds have made all 
thin^fs converofe to a central idea; this idea has become a 
mS' convi.Son. ..d 4« le.er of A^Mmede, ^ which 
they moved the world. Mahomet, with his lever of one 
God and Mahomet is his prophet, raised the fallen East from 
the darkest and grossest idolatry to a pure and spiritual 
worship. Luther, with his lever of individual conscience, 
shook the foundations of enslaving Papacy, though strength- 
ened by the superstition of a thousand years; Napoleon, 
with his democratic idea of intellectual sovereignty, pushed 
out of place the comer stone of the divine right of kings, 
and furnished the germ of the grand reforms that are con- 
vulsing Europe to-day. But every man has the same oppor- 
tunity to influence those about him that they had. He may 
not exert an influence as powerful as theirs, but yet the dif- 
ference is only in de^gree and not in kind. 

We have dwelt upon this condition of character, because 
it is the power, and the only power, by which you can give 
expression to the principle of human brotherhood, and by 
which alone you can hope to aid in elevating and purifying 
society. And it seems to us, that every one of you should 
possess some, if not all the elements of true character; and 
for this reason, because you have passed four years together 
here within the walls of '^Old Brown.*' You have constituted 
a little world in yourselves, have met together, struggled to- 
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most distinguished classes, and the page which records your 
history one of the most glowing and promising in the annals of 
Brown University. Your motto, tlpwr* di^Spiay el ra fii^ri' 
atz^ has been nobly upheld, and the Class of '72 will ever 
be known as a class of men. 

These are the three influences — example, studies and class 
unity — ^imder which you have been developing, and which we 
trust will govern your life-course more powerfully than any 
Triumvirate ever swayed the destinies of haughty Rome. 

And now, in closing, «we could wish that we had the power to 
impress upon your minds, and stamp upon your hearts in never 
fading characters, the great importance of making this prin- 
ciple of the Unity of Humanity, the polar star of your actions, 
that we could induce you to exert the character you have 
formed here in extending this great truth throughout society. 
To you, as to every man since the days of Cain, comes the 
Divine voice, ^ Where is thy brother?" Will you with Cain 
affirm that you are not your brother's keeper ? 'Tis false ! 
You are your brother's keeper. You are dependent upon 
him for everything which you possess but honor, be it food 
and raiment, or security of life and property. God and 
Humanity both hold you to your obligations, and he is un- 
manly and cowardly who seeks to evade them. 

Let each one of you, then, extend the spirit of unity you 
have shown in the class, to all mankind ; exercise the principles 
taught you here, in behalf of this great truth ; shatter dis- 
trust and substitute faith ; depress selfishness and exalt sac- 
rifice ; overthrow oppression and establish equality ; treat all 
men as brothers and not as enemies ; " from the Unity of 
Humanity Iq^-m the unity of Eight ;" and then when you 
shall leave this world for one of endless developmeat, feel- 
ing that the whole body of Humanity is rising under the en- 
nobling influence of the great principle which you have 
advocated by word and deed, let the world write upon the 
monument which it shall rear for you in its memory its 
noblest epitaph. He was a man. 
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Down from the lofty mountain peakdy 
All hoary with the mists of years, 

Gome's History's stream that fearles* speaks 
In placid calm of former tears. 

With hiU-side rythm and sunlit spray 
Past life's portrayed in outline true, 

Clear as the picture, poets say, 
An angel held to Adam's view. 

Yet History only lays not claim 
To all of what the stream can da, 

Protection's only another name 
For public sin of th' deepest hue. 

Philosophy, in channels deep. 

Rolls on with boundless wealth of tide, 

It's waters more of treasure keep 
Than possibly the sands can bide* 

Primeval lakes of chaos too 

Give rise to streams that grandly flow 

And leave their treasure, old and new. 
On either bank above, below. 

This stream, majestic in its course. 

Of ages speaks through which it passed, 

Of God's design, creative force, 
Progressive order to the last. 

Broad, ample streams from storied Rome 
Contribute their perennial flow, 

Streams Riding by the classic home 
Of Horace and of Cicero. 

Herodotus, Thucidydes 

Lived near a stream of days gone hy ; 
But nearer still Demosthenes, 

At least as he saj^s " moi dokei.^ 

The stream in which old Chancer threw 
The first, best tale in Saxon wrote, 
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Which ran by Spencer, Shakespeare too, 
In which Swift's Tub was set afloat. 

From every scientific field 

Some river, with full knowledge fraught. 
Comes ladened with a wealthy yield, 

A wealth of knowledge and of thought. 

We learn of forces cast in space. 

Of stars with little parallax, 
That apes did not begin our race 

That Hi O does not mean wax. 

That motion is converted heat, 

Excepting gravitation's pull, 
That Straton proves a Roman street, 

First quarter section holds the Bull. 

Pons Assinorum joins two banks. 

Washed by straight lines and various curves, 

While X and y are playing pranks 

To test the strength of new strung nerves. 

Yes, here to day our store we count 

Beside the golden stream of Brown, 
Here where our memories' recount 

Full twenty smiles to every frown* 

stream of Brown, beloved stream, 

Roll on, with all thy grandeur roll, 
Fulfil to us our golden dream, 

The expectation of the souL 

Forever may thy rolling tide 

With unexhausted vigor fiow, 
And richer freightage on thee ride 

Than argosies from Mexico. 

We've often trod thy gem-decked shore 

With halting feet and down turned eye, 
Such treasure spread thy pavement o'er 

We thought thy source within the door 
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